E. M. FORSTER AND VIRGINIA WOOLF

is left in doubt whether it was a man or a hallucination
which assailed Miss Quested in the Marabar Caves, it is
not because clues and connexions have been suppressed,
but because Forster thus embodies his conviction that
existence is mysterious. He tells us lucidly, in due order,
everything relevant to these matters; one can re-read a
dozen times and be no nearer to a solution; just as although
Emily Bronte tells us everything relevant about Cathy
and Heathcliff, the relation of human love to the rest of
the universe remains unknown. The obscurity is in
neither case of the author's making, but inherent in his
material.

The mid-nineteenth-century method, the continuous
orderly unfolding of story and,character, is also employed
by Virginia Woolf in her first two books, The Voyage Out
(1915) and Night and Day (1919). They are long leisurely
investigations into the effects of people on each other,
with elaborate backgrounds and carefully drawn minor
characters. The theme of Night and Day is the contrast
between the individuars relation to the world and his
relation to solitude; but, strong though the forces of night
and introversion are, daylight and the world demand
Katherine's allegiance in the end. With Katherine's later
prototype, Rhoda of The Waves, victory was to go the
other way. In The Voyage Out, passion has no rival; it
is death which brings youthful love to an untimely end.
Here, too, stability reigns; the continuous method still
imposes itself.

This fact is particularly worth noting because in 1915
the break-up of narrative had already begun. In that
year was published Pointed Roofs, the first volume of
Dorothy Richardson's long and, in 1936, still incomplete
novel, which plunged the reader into what has since been
termed the slream-of-consciousness method. Virginia
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